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Address all correspondence to Puck Publishing Corporation. 


jN this twenty-page issue, Puck for the first time gives some 
indication of its new spirit, of what it is to be from now on. 

Special attention is directed to the page entitled ‘‘The 
Seven Arts,”’ contributed by the man generally recognized as 
America’s foremost art critic, Mr. James Huneker. This page 
will be a regular weekly feature of the new Puck. 

The French fashion illustrations in this issue were made 
in Paris, and forwarded per express steamer by Puck’s Paris 
representative. The fashions are therefore not only authoritative 
but absolutely up to date. 


Me. HY MAYER, who has been traveling in Europe for two 

months gathering foreign material for Puck, is now back 
at his desk. Beginning with the issue of April 25th, his world- 
famous cartoons will appear regularly and exclusively in Puck. 


THE next issue of Puck will contain the first European paintings 

which we have been at such pains to obtain. The cover 
designed by W. H. Barribal, of London, entitled ‘‘ The Lure of 
the Green Eyes,’’ is something just a little different from that 
ordinarily seen in American magazines. 


A painting in the same issue entitled ‘“‘ The Spider Web,” 
by Samuel D. Otis, has the same spirit of originality and novelty 
that has made men like Barribal famous. Mr. Otis’s painting 
is another of a series by little-known American artists, men 
whose work is of real merit, but who, because of their unusual 
and novel style, have not found a market in the conventional 
American publications. 


Puck is always in the market for contributions. In the case 

of art work, glance through this number and you will see 
that Puck is bound to no special styles, or special schools, or 
special character of work. The more different from the usual, 
the accepted, and the conventional it is, the better Puck 
likes it. 


In the case of literary contributions, wit and humor, whether 
it is good-natured or caustic, is what Puck requires. Brevity is 
desirable. Puck pays, not by the line, but by the smile—and 
Puck pays cash on acceptance. 


Puck will use its best care with manuscripts, but cannot 
be held responsible for their loss. Manuscripts sent in by 
mail should be accompanied, in every case, by a self-addressed 
and stamped envelope or wrapper, otherwise they cannot be 
returned. 


UCK requires as its representatives bright boys in every city 

and town in the country. If any bright boy wants to learn 

an easy way of starting in a business that means both good fun 

and good money, he should write a letter to the Business 
Manager of Puck. 


UCK bearing its weekly message of Good Cheer and Good 
Sense should be read by everyone. Do not miss the next 
issue 





———— “CASTE” 
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“OH! —— TEE- HEE! —— HORRORS!” 


ics Make Strange Bedfellows! 


it is that Polit 


How True 











HE latest from London is that 

Ambassador PAGE is reading 

his speeches from manuscript. 
This prompts the old query: Why is 
an Ambassador? In these days of cable conveniences, when official 
Washington is as close to official London as the Capitol is to the White 
House, the urgent need of an Ambassador, except for public speaking, 
is not obvious. His chief function is to talk in public without saying 
anything, while matters of graver import he puts up to headquarters 
by cable. Respectfully we suggest that all United States Ambassadors 
be stationed hereafter at Washington, which would save the country 
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the big expense of building embassies abroad, yet detract not a whit 
from the gentlemen’s usefulness to the State Department. In such 
circumstances, when Mr. PAGE got an invitation to speak in London, 
he might leave on a fast steamer, first having his speech O.K.’d by 
the President, the Cabinet, both Houses of Congress, and the press 
of the United States. 

‘e 


The people who used to worry about how to say 
“chauffeur’’ are now getting brain-fever over the 
way to pronounce ‘ maxixe.” 


= 


"TEMPERAMENT and six-shooters should be kept strictly apart. 

There is Mme. CAILLAUX, for example, who said she “did not 
mean to kill the editor of the Figaro, but lost her head in the excite- 
ment and kept on firing the automatic pistol.” The proper weapon 
for a temperamental murderess is not an automatic pistol, but an 
ancient flintlock horse-pistol. This gun will kick so at the first dis- 
charge that the bullet will go wide of the mark, and it has to be 
loaded with a ramrod before it can be fired again. 


=. 


MAN was arrested at Versailles (France, not Indiana) and sent to 

an infirmary because of his “eccentric behavior.” He merely 

followed precedent. A number of persons were guilty of “eccentric 
behavior” at Versailles. See history. 








ry, SLOWLY 
PLEASE — 















HE Hudson Tunnel management concludes that “ladies cannot 
run with safety in high heels and tight skirts,” and it publicly 
counsels them to “move slowly.” Think what this means! A 
railroad urging its patrons not to “step lively!” 
* 


C* of the most disquieting rumors from Mexico is that the rebels 
are learning the Tango, thus adding to the horrors of war. 





“What Fools these Mortals be!” 


RUE liberty, quoth a learned judge, can only exist through respect 

for law. Let us see. In 1765 a British Parliament passed a 

law called the Stamp Act, and in New York a bonfire was made of 

the stamps in a public square. In short, respect for law was 

practically ni/. Perhaps, however, it was not true liberty that these 

stamp-burning New Yorkers were seeking. Yet, whatever it was, 
we of to-day look back at their achievements with a sort of pride. 

“<= 


The number of women engaged in aviation is 
increasing yearly, but a majority of the gentler sex 
are still studying the right way to face when getting 


off a trolley-car. 
= 


“OLONEL ROOSEVELT will probably not be heard from for a month. 
So says a dispatch from Rio de Janeiro. And to think that such 
a highly-sensational item should be tucked away on an obscure inside 
page of a newspaper. Don’t they know “news” when they see 
it in journalism any more? 
‘e 


AN FINANCIAL writer speaks of “much hopeful rumor” in Wall 
Street. Hopeful rumor in Wall Street is sometimes hopeless 
rumor elsewhere. 





UDGING by the illustrated sections of the newspapers, FRANCISCO 

VILLA is Out to break the record now held by NELSON A. MILES 

—that of being the most photographed general in this or any other 

hemisphere. General MILES, however, was usually pictured behind 

a skein of gold lace, while General VILLA, in the barbarous infor- 

mality of his attire, looks more like a football coach the day before 
a big game. : 

xe 


A man caught wearing a complete outfit of woman's 
lingerie was sent by the magistrate to the work- 
house. He should have been sent to the Fancy- 


workhouse. 
Ne 


TN elderly lady sat knitting in the gallery of the House of Repre- 
FX sentatives and the members laughed. They should curb 
their mirth, as it may have been a political omen. Ladies used to 
sit knitting, knitting, knitting when La Guillotine was snipping, 
snipping, snipping. 
‘e 
/ NEw YORK hotel encourages efficiency among its female help by 
giving free dancing lessons to the girls that make good. It is 
only a question of time when the Treasury will issue Maxixe certifi- 
cates as a circulating medium. 
xe 
ND now there is to be a church conducted exclusively by women. 
it is in Liverpool. Liverpool, all hail! Yours is the first 
sanctuary where the shoes of the ushers do not squeak. 
‘“e 
i\ COMBINATION of gum manufacturers being well under way, the 
next generation will make a political issue of the high cost of 
chewing. 
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TRUTHFUL ORATORY: WHAT OUR SPEAKERS OUGHT TO SAY 


Truthful Speech Giving the Real Thoughts 
of a Distinguished Guest at the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Banquet of a Society. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: If 
there is one thing I abominate more 
than another, it is turning out on a cold 
night like this to eat a huge dinner of 
twelve courses and know that I have to 
make a speech on top of it. Gentlemen, I 
just feel stuffed. That’s the plain truth of 
it. By the time we had finished that fish I 
could have gone home satisfied. Honestly 
I could. That’s as much as I usually eat. 
And by the time I had finished the rest of 
the food and drink I felt simply waterlogged, 
and I do still. More than that: the 
knowledge that I had to make a speech 
congratulating this society of yours on its 
fiftieth anniversary haunted and racked me 
all through the meal. I am not, in plain 
truth, the ready and brilliant speaker you 
take me for. That is a pure myth. If you 
could see the desperate home scene that 
goes on in my family when I am working 
up a speech, your minds would be at rest 
on that point. 

I’ll go further and be very frank with 
you. How this society has lived for fifty 
years I don’t know. If all your dinners 
are like this, Heaven heip you. I’ve only 
the vaguest idea of what this society zs any- 
way, and what it does. I tried to get a 
constitution this afternoon, but failed. I 








am sure from some of the faces that I 
recognize around this table that there must 
be good business reasons of some sort for 
belonging to this society. There’s money 
in it, mark my words, for some of you 
or you would n’t be here. Of course I quite 
understand that the President and the 
officials seated here beside me come merely 
for the self-importance of it. That, gentle- 
men, is about their size. I realized that 
from their talk during the banquet. I don’t 
want to speak bitterly, but the truth is they 
are sma// men and it flatters them to sit 
here with two or three blue ribbons pinned 
on their coats. But as for me, I’m done 
with it. It will be fifty years, please Heaven, 
before this event comes round again. I hope 
that I shall then be safely under the ground. 


BY STEPHEN LEACOCK 




















The Speech that Ought to be Made by 
a State Governor after Visiting the Fall 
Exposition of an Agricultural Society. 


Well, gentlemen, this Annual Fall Fair 
of the Skedink County Agricultural Associa- 
tion has come ’round again. I don’t mind 
telling you straight out that of all the dis- 
agreeable jobs that fall to me as Governor 
of this State, my visit to your Fall Fair is 
about the toughest. 


I want to tell you, gentlemen, right here 
and now, that I don’t know anything about 
agriculture and I don’t want to. My 
parents were rich enough to bring me up 
in the city in a rational way. I didn’t 
have to do chores in order to go to the 
high-school as some of those present have 
boasted that they did. My only wonder 
is that they ever got there at all. They 
show no traces of it. 


This afternoon, gentlemen, you took me 
all ’round your live stock exhibit. I walked 
past, and through, nearly a quarter of a 
mile of hogs. What was it that they were 
called—Tamworths? Berkshires? I don’t 
remember. But all I can say, gentlemen, 
is—phew ! Just that. Some of you will 
understand readily enough. That word 
sums up my whole idea of vour agricultural 
show and I’m done with it. 


No, let me correct myself. There was 
just one feature of your agricultural exposi- 
tion that met my warm approval. You 
were good enough to take me through the 
section of your exposition called your Mid- 
way Pleasance. Let me tell you, sirs, that 
there was more real merit in that than all 
the rest of the show put together. You 
apologized, if I remember rightly, for taking 
me into the large tent of the Syrian Danc- 
ing Girls. Oh, believe me, gentlemen, you 
need n’t have. Syria is a country which 
commands my profoundest admiration. Some 
day I mean to spend a vacation there. 
And, believe me, gentlemen, when I do go 
—and I say this with all the emphasis of 


which I am capable—I should not wish to 
be accompanied by such a set of flat heads 
as the officials of your Agricultural Society. 


And now, gentlemen, as I have just 
received a fake telegram, by arrangement, 
calling me back to the capital of the State, 
I must leave this banquet at once. One 
word in conclusion: If I had known as fully 
as I do now how it feels to drink half a 
bucket of sweet cider, I should certainly 
never have come. 


¥ 


Truthful Speech of a District Politician 
to a Woman Suffrage Society. 


Lapiges: My own earnest heartfelt con- 
viction is that you are a pack of cats. I 
use the word “cats” advisedly, and I mean 
every letter of it. I want to go on record 
before this gathering as being strongly and 
unalterably opposed to Woman Suffrage 
until you get it. After that I favor it. 
My reasons for opposing the suffrage are of 
a kind that you could n’t understand. But 
all ien—except the few that I see at this 
meeting—understand them by instinct. 


As you may, however, succeed—as a 
result of the fuss that you are making—in 
getting votes, I have thought it best to 
come. Also, I am free to confess, I 
wanted to see what vou looked like. 





On this last head I am disappointed. 
Personally I like women a good deal fatter 
than most of you are, and better looking. 
As I look around this gathering I see one 
or two of you that are not so bad, but on 
the whole not many. But my own strong 
personal predilection is and remains in 
favor of a woman who can cook, mend 
clothes, talk when I want her to, and give 
me the kind of admiration to which I am 
accustomed. 


Let me, however, say in conclusion that 
I am altogether in sympathy with your 
movement to this extent: If you ever do 
get votes—and the indications are that you 
will (blast you)—I want your votes, and | 
want all of them. 











THE EASTER SEASON 





‘ ANCIENT MODERN 


THE OBSESSION 


H, we whistle one-step music as from bed we lightly skip, 
And we gallop to the bathroom where we do a little dip, 

And we practice grapevine movements in the moments while we dress, 
In the frantic acquisition of a supple gracefulness. 
Then we polka down to breakfast and we one-step in the hall, 
And we do the Hesitation till we scarcely eat at all: 
And in Subway, train, or trolley, with an ardor ever keen, 
We are reading up mazurkas in a dancing magazine. 
We are studying and planning with the hope of getting hep 
To the maze of La Furlana or the latest tango step! 


ES, we Maxixe in the office and we one-step out to lunch, 
And we tango during tea-time with a very lively bunch; 
And we dip and slide through dinner to a syncopated air, 
And when evening shades have fallen, there is dancing everywhere! 
There’s an end of conversation and the drama’s nearly dead, 
For we tango from our rising till we tumble into bed. 
We are trotting now at weddings and there seems a certain chance 
1 That funereal processions will be finished with a dance; 
And our dream of perfect heaven, in these madly dancing years, 
Would be tangoing with Venus to the music of the spheres! 
Berton Rratley. 


oe 


HOW IT HAPPENED 
Ne Nancy.—So vou didn’t forget your wife when you was 





down there in New York this trip. Eben ? THE NEXT NOVELTY 
Uncie Espen (her husband ).—I could n’t, Nancy. Every durn MODERN Miss. — Say, why can’t we get an idea 
girl I met kept rubbin’ it into me about bein’ a married man. from this! Ankle beads! Huh? 

















THe pulses of Ulster, Mavourneen, 
Were several throbs above par; 
The Haytian revolt came a cropper, 
And Spring has slipped over the bar. 
Japan ordered two hundred airships- 
You gotta keep up with the crowd; 
A chap read the blurb 
On old Rameses’ curb, 
And J. Pluvius wrung out a cloud. 


Fair Harvard will only use English 
In writing up baseball this year; 
There should be contiguous courses 

To translate the chatter, old dear. 
The Salvation Army took Broadway 
And put several tangoes to rout; 
“Up” Sinclair pursued a 
Calm life in Bermuda, 
And Asquith is greatly in doubt. 











The Mexican Map-Makers’ Union 
Has risen en masse to remark 
That atlases issued this season 
Are subject to change before dark. 
A lady stepped over from London 
To teach us the Grecian delsarte; 
The play Aphrodite 
Is minus a nightie, 
And Paris is wild about art. 


Qnow 


THE NEWS 
[IN RIME 











Nick Longworth, ex-Washington, 713, 


May canter for Congress again; 


The Morses’ pet ants were deported, 
And spissitude hampers our brain. 
The Manchesters steamered for Europe, 


Duke Dimitri ruffled the Czar; 
The Trusts, to be brief, 
Cornered Argentine beef, 


And all ’s well with the absent T. R. 


Mart. Glynn has decided to enter 
The Albany sweepstakes next fall ; 
T. Atkins inhabited Belfast 

And England was set for a squall. 
Prince Henry enjoyed Argentina— 
Best known as the Tango Free State; 


Sir Bryan’s pet llama 
Went home to its mamma, 
And baseball is dusting the plate. 








Alfonso distributed bon-bons 
In lieu of his Deputies’ pay; 

A standard was set for the Tango 
To make it a bit more frappe. 

The new “Oklahoma” was christened 
By means of the popular grape; 
Hot Springs did a dance 
That was slightly askance, 

And Home Rule looks attractive 

in crape. 
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King George, of Great Britain and 
lreland,* 
Discovered another gray hair; 
A Count was detained at the Plaza, 
And Cambridge beat Oxford—so there! 
Mart. Glynn has deserted the uplift, 
Chas. Murphy is not feeling sad; 
The Mexican clash 
Is a glorious hash, 
And a great deal of climate was had. 


* Up to the moment of hesitating to press. 
F. Dana Burnet. 
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THE SEVEN ARS 
JAMES HUNEKER 











The Seven Arts! Rather a large order, isn’t it? Why not the Seven 
Deadly Sins? Perhaps arts and sins are synonymous, What are the Seven Arts? 
Certainly Tango should be included, for if it’s naughty it’s also rhythmic, and 
without rhythm no art could exist. The same may be said of the Seven Deadly 
Sins. Honestly, what am I driving at, you ask! Simply for an excuse to patter 
a bit about a dozen and one things without running the risk of sending you into 
a doze. The only excuse for gossip is that it must never bore. And that ’s also 
a large order; the scribbler who never bored his reader is yet to be born. Thus 
Spake Zarathustra ! 


When I landed on these hospitable shores a few weeks ago my first question 
was not a political one. I asked what was going on at 
the opera. I shuddered when I learned that Charpentier’s 
* Julien ’’ was in rehearsal; memories of the Paris per- 
formance were still strong. As an unmitigated mass 
ot “symbolism,” surrounded by mediocre music, 
* Julien’? had stunned me at the Comique, and | felt 
assured that neither Farrar nor Caruso could save the 
work in New York. Nor did they; and let me assure 


superior to the Parisian, despite the fact that Charpentier 
was on the spot to superintend the exposition of his 
chaotic ideas. It takes a stronger man to play the 
dual xéle of composer and poet. 1 was never carried 
away by “Louise,” though admiring the fire of the first 
act; but “Louise”? is a masterpiece when compared 
to “Julien.” The fact that the French composer 
“ plagiarized ’’ from his early work (“La Vie du Poéte” ) 
need not concern us in our estimate or enjoyment of 
“ Julien.”’ It’s a plain case of too much dough that 
would n’t rise in the musical baker’s pan. 





What genius, naive, not particularly well developed, can do may be seen in 
“Boris Goudonow,’’ by Moussorgsky, a Russian, long time flouted for his 
“crudities’’ by his fellow countrymen. To me he is the most Muscovite among 
them all, more Russian even than Dostoiévsky the novelist. Again the Metro- 
politan Opera House covered itself with glory in the production, a difficult one. 
I missed the great Russian singing-actor, Chaliapine, who invested the title rd/e 
with such sinister magnificence in Paris; but Adamo Didur at our opera proved 
an artist of rare power. In the malediction scene he seemed possessed by the 
seven devils of maniacal horror. The choruses were remarkable in their sonority 
and sharp rhythmic profile, and I can only wonder over the musical clairvoyance 
of Conductor Arturo Toscanini. To be sure, one misses the elemental note in all 
his finished interpretations, but there are other compensations. To see “ Boris” — 
with the original Russian scenery—and hear “ Boris,’’ is to live three crowded 
hours in which morbid gloom and mystic delirium predominate. 


Some people like what old Dr. Johnson was fond of calling “ inspissated 
gloom ’”’—gloom as thick as molasses though not in the least sweet. But I knew 
what to expect in “Boris,” and prepared for the melodious catastrophe by 
enjoying earlier a comedy at the Irving Place Theatre, thus placing gay buffers 
between my sagging spirits and the woes of “Boris.’’ I had not been in my 
favorite old theatre since the days of Heinrich Conreid’s con- 
sulate, but when I saw announced for a matinee “Der 
Leibgardist,’’ comedy by Franz Molnar, I determined to again 
see the piece, as I had enjoyed it in Vienna last season. The 
best way to reach the Irving Place Theatre is by Avenue 
Liichow, which, as you may remember, has a life-saving station. 
If you don’t feel hungry, why then satisfy your thirst —like the 
landlord in Mark Twain’s tale, who, when his guest complained 
that he did n’t care for corned-beef, retorted: “ Thunder and light- 
ning, man, there’s always the mustard!” At Liichow’s there’s 
always the mustard—a dozen varieties. There I saw an old 
friend, Rudolph Christians, director of the theatre, and his 
presence recalled to me his brilliant performance, years ago, of 
Heinrich in Hauptmann’s “ The Sunken Bell,’ with poetic Agnes 
Sorma, incomparable Agnes, as the heroine. 


Conreid produced that play, and now Christians is the 
reigning monarch. I have been told that “Der Leibgardist’’ was 


vou the Metropolitan Opera House production is far. 








attempted in English this season in New York and failed. No wonder. Apart 
from the story, which does not appeal to our audiences, there is the necessity 
of good actors; and acting nowadays in America is a rapidly vanishing art. 
Why? I suppose the “ Movies;’’ also the almost universal stupidity of the plays 
and the lack of training of our young dramatic aspirants. Fancy the actor dis- 
guised as a dragoon in the Molnar piece played by 2 lesser talent than Gustav 
Waldau, or the actress impersonated by any cther but Hansi Arnstaedt! The 
performance of the pair was admirable. It consoled me for the mess of mediocre 
and downright bad plays I’ve swallowed since I’m home. 


Someone cries: “Name, name!’’ But what’s the use? You needn't eat 
all of a bad egg to discover its secret-—as Mr. Winter often remarked during his 
long critical career. Rather let me recommend what is agreeable and let the bad 
bury the bad. Maude Adams in “ The Legend of Leonora’”’ is charming, though 
not even Mrs. Pat Campbell could make the play go in London. However, 
Barrie is Barrie, a compound of sentiment and humor, and we must accept him 
in lieu of stronger meat. Man can’t live by Shaw alone, and too much 
* Philanderer’’ is worse than no Shaw at all. Cyril Maude in “Grumpy”’ is 
attractive, and there is Margaret Anglin in Shakspeare, and Frances Starr in “ The 
Secret.” Of course, if you are after something in 
a lighter key there is “Sari” and the piquant Mizzi 
Hajos, or, to move down a peg or two, George Cohan 
furnishes farce and merrymaking in “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate ’’—surely a masterly title. (Oh, George!) 


When I said that the films and the dancing craze 
are damaging theatrical prosperity I but repeat what | 
hear. - It’s a subject of which I know nothing. But 
this I do know—I like the moving-picture shows 
because the ear is spared the rasping, raucous, nasal 
enunciation and pronunciation—and mispronuncia- 
tion—of the average acting male and female of our 
theatres. This speechlessness also reconciles me to the 
spectacle in all public places of humans industriously 
moving their jaws, although Dr. Wiley only the other 
day warned us against the danger of chewing gum. 
But there are worse things. When youths chew they 
can’t whistle in the Subway, and when women—no, 
no! I must be gallant. Anything woman does is beautiful (except singing 
bass). 





Seeing its doors hospitably open I drifted the other day into the exhibition 
of contemporary art in the National Arts Club, and there met some old friends 
—George Luks, Rockwell Kent, John Marin, Samuel Halpert, Marsden Hartley, 
Arthur Dove, Alfred Maurer, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Maurice Prendergast, Elmer 
L. Macrae, Carl Sprinchorn, and a dozen others. The new painting is beginning 
to look quite old-fashioned, the fate of all violent movements to escape the 
conventional. But what ’s good in the movement has come to stay. There ‘s 
Prendergast with his paint which makes his canvas look like embroidery ; there’s 
Luks who was born an “old master’’ and seems all the more so among these 
purple and yellow enigmas; and there is Kenneth Miller, an idealist, a dreamer 
in a land of dreams—how are you going to include these three disparate person- 
alities in the welter and jumble of the present show? I’ve 
always had a profound sympathy for the rebel in the Seven 
Arts, but as I grow older I’m _ beginning to transfer that sym- 
pathy to myself. I’ve blistered my eyes in foreign galleries 
and I’ve accumulated varicose veins tramping ali over Europe 
in search of novelty, but when I return and find these young 
chaps slavishly imitating the Cubists, or the Zonists, or the 
Post-Impressionists — as a decade ago they patterned after 
Monet and the Impressionists proper—then | despair of their 
originality. But anything is better than a return to be 
numbing academic methods, so perhaps the young artists 
Cubist, Zonists, and Post-Impressionists —may profit by the 
freedom of the newforms; above all they will avoid the pitfalls 
of the obvious. 


I’ve not said a word about the new books. Worst of 
all, I’ve only mentioned Tango once. Sufficient for the day 
is the art thereof. 
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Painteo sy STEPHEN HAWEIS 


»ARADISE OF THE PACIFIC 








THEATRICAL RATINGS 
FOR GWOR READERS 


KEY TO RATINGS 


Quality of Performance—a good. b fair, c bad. 
Patronage (as reported)—1 good, 2 fatr, 3 poor. 
Class of Show—x drama, yv comedy, z musical. 
Not vet reviewed + 
Having extraordinary run *. 
Puck recommends—P 


Adams, Maude . . . » Empire . . aJxP* 
Along Came Ruth... . . Gaiety . . b2y 
Anglin, Margaret. . . . . . Hudson . . a2xP 


A, Paie of Sixes. . . . . . Longacre. . alyP* 
A Thousand Years Ago . . Shubert . . alxP* 


Grumpy + « + Ween s. gegen 
Milk ils . . . . ... . « Colne . - ale* 
Kitty MacKay... . . . . Comedy . . alyP* 
Maids of Athens. _New Amsterdam . . c2z 
Marrying Money... . .. . Princess . . b2y 
Omar the Tent-Maker . . . . Lyric . . a2xP 
Peg o’ My Heart... . - Cot . . igre” 
Potash & Perlmutter . . . . Cohan . . aly* 
Queen of the Movies. . . . . Globe . . alzP 
Sari... . . . Liberty . . alyP* 
Seven a" to Baldpate . » « pater . <ehar* 
Starr, Frances. . . . . . Belasco . . b2x 


The Crinoline Girl . , Retietetin . b2y 
The Midnight Girl . . 44th Si. . . b2z 


The Misleading Lady .. . . Fulton. . alyP* 
The Philanderer . Little Theatre . a2y 
The Yellow Ticket... . Eltinge . . alxP* 
Things That Count . . . Playhouse . . a2x 


Too Many Cooks... . .3%h St. . . a2yP 
Whiri of the World : Winter Garden . . biz 
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BY THAD LAWSON 





MARRYING MONEY 


Princess Theatre 
Certain medicines, when given in mod- 
erate doses, bring about pleasant results; 
given in overdoses the results are often not 
so pleasant, and the patient sometimes speaks 
ill of the concoction. 





NAN CAMPBELL AND WILLIAM ROSELLE IN 
**MARRYING MONEY” 


a PUCK AT THE PLAY 


Messrs. Pezet and Marburg dragged an 
old idea on the stage when they evolved the 
plot of a young man and woman seeking to 
marry each other for money. This theme— 
although of Shaksperean vintage—is a good, 
durable one, and is well adapted for comedy 
purposes. The answer to the trite riddle is 
always the same: Both fortune-seekers suffer 
the acute mental pain which is generally 
attendant during the harvesting of a luscious 
lemon crop. 








ton is the boss laugh-maker and he has an 
able corps of assistants—each working on 
their special line of laughs. 





At present they are turning out about 
forty or fifty laughs an hour, and so many 
people appear to want this particular brand 
of laugh that the factory is hopelessly behind 
in its orders. 


Edward Peple claims to be the inventor 
of the machine used at this factory, and 





SCENE IN ACT I OF ‘“‘A PAIR OF SIXES." FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: 


GEORGE PARSONS, CARRIE CLARKE, FRITZ WILLIAMS, ROBERT SMILEY, HALE HAMILTON 


There is a great deal of humor attached 
to the unconscious plucking of a lemon— 
when someone else does the plucking. 


The authors of this comedy were more 
industrious than practical. They appeared 
to have stuck everything in it that they 
thought an audience would have any possible 
use for. A character would be given a good 
exit line, then a post-exit line—in case the 
first one did not get over. The curtains 
drop the same way—a few minutes too late, 
the last curtain about fifteen minutes late. 
They hammered their theme so industriously 
that it became thin, unconvincing, and finally 
tedious. 


The farce is not without its good points 
by any means. It has some capital ideas, 
humorously worked out, and some very 
good situations; but, like some critics’ 
reviews, it was shy one blue pencil deftly 
handled. 

At present writing it is a mooted question 
whether the authors will not garner the 
same harvest that their leading characters 
did when they insisted on marrying for 


money. 
¥ 


A PAIR OF SIXES 
Longacre Theatre 
If one can start a thing well and end it 
well, it doesn’t make so much difference 
about the middle part of it. 
«A Pair of Sixes” has turned the Long- 
acre into a laughing factory. Hale Hamil- 


justice compels us to admit that Eddie has 
patented a most ingenious device. It is a 
great time-saver. He makes you laugh 
while he is explaining what he is going to 
make you laugh about—commonly called 
“unfolding the plot.” He makes you laugh 
still heartier while the plot is being folded 
up again—the last act. Some authors inflict 
from a half-hour to an hour of mirthless 
dialogue during the folding and unfolding 
process of a farce. Lastly, when the plot 
is finally folded the final curtain drops 
with a suddenness that wins your hearty 
approval. 


The plot is ridiculously absurd, yet its 
construction and presentation make it ab- 
surdly ridiculous. It both entertains and 
amuses you. 


Two partners cannot agree. All differ- 
ences are settled by one hand of poker 
which is won on a pair of sixes. The win- 
ner runs the business and the loser becomes 
the winner’s butler for a year. The loser’s 
sweetheart furnishes some heart interest and 
strategy which aids materially in carrying 
the farce to a strong ending. 


Puck ventures to state that if you take 
your laughing apparatus with you and go 
down to the Longacre that you will have it 
well exercised. Ordinarily, a pair of sixes 
is not a very strong hand to “stay” on, but 
this particular “Pair of Sixes” is liable to 
stay quite a while. 


P.S.—Puck’s kindest regards to Coddles. 
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“A PAIR OF SIXES” 
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? “BOAT FOR SALE” 
“9 7" ought to see my motor boat, 






a beauty.” 


Potter is alwavs full of 
surprises. I can never 
rid my voice of a note 
of suspicion when [ reply 
to Potter. 

“Sure thing. Lying in 
dock up the North River. 
Say, come up on Satur- 
day and see it. It’s some 
boat, some little liner. 
You must see it.” 

If there is one thing I 

have a passion for it is 

boating. And motor boating. 

I began to feel I might learn to 

po hee PARTING tolerate Potter. He was interest- 
Don’t cry, Gracie! We’ve all gotta go some day!” ing—for the first time. 

I went up to 1r8oth Street on 

Saturday afternoon. Potter, with 

his coat off, was painting his boat a viru- 


PEACH FRAPPE lent green, doing it painfully with the 
ary had a little skirt, assistance of a stogie. 
*T was full and fair to see, “Getting her ready?” I inquired 
And gentle zephyrs used to flirt pleasantly. 
With Mary’s lingerie. It is always well to be ingratiating to 
But now her skirt is tight and slit, a man who owns a motor boat. 
And when the breezes blow, “IT envy you,” I continued. “I do 
The things you see are not quite fit indeed.” 
To versify, you know. “Yes. ‘Tidy little craft, ain’t she?” 
he assented. ‘See the lines. She’s a 
«* Snake Stockings, $3.”” wonder at the price.” 
“* Pink Silk Knickers for Wear with “When are you launching her for 
Tango Skirts, $5." the summer?” I asked casually. 
«« Anklets, $5 to $50.”’ I knew I must not rush the thing. 
“Oh, sometime soon. Fond of motor 
I have n’t versified them here— boating, eh?” 
That ’s not the way that they appear! “Potter,” I assured him earnestly, 
‘set me in a motor boat and I am the 
As Mary is a dead-game sport, original picture of bliss. Say, old man, 
You need not fear a hot retort you must take me out sometime. Must 
have cost you something stiff, though?” 
If she espies your staring eye He puckered up his face. 
Glued on her as she passes by. “Sav,” he said; ‘give a guess.” 
“Did it set you back five hundred ?” 
And since she does n’t give a—rap! “No. Guess again.” 


“Six hundred? Getting warmer ?” 
“No. You’re fiving too high. Sev- 
enty-five as she stands, my boy.” 

“Seventy-five?” I echoed. “Is 
she safe?” 

His smile grew broader. 
“Well, I guess so—for 
some people.” 
“But surely you’re 
afraid to take her out for 
a spin?” 
“Take her out,” he 
said blandly. ‘Me? 
Not on your life!.I’m 
painting up the old 
tub to seil her to 
some guy. I see 
myself trusting my 
precious: life to 
her! No, sir!” 

As I left, hur- 
riedly, Potter was 
puttying up the 
holes. 

A surprisingly 
cute fellow, Pot- 
ter. I shouldn’t 
wonder if he sold 
his boat to some 
trusting amateur. 

HOW IT ORIGINATED He has sold me 


ENGLISH Tourist (to Whirling Dervish).—Good work, old top! often enough. 


Buck up and take a look, old chap! 



















said Potter pensively. ‘She's 


* Motor boat?” I repeated. 


IN ONE LUMP 


aws of lots of girls remind us 
5 That we might be going some, 
If we only had behind us 
All the coin they ’ve spent for gum. 








IN THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH HEAVEN 


MAGAZINE TENDENCIES 


jae rest a writer has got a repu 
tation nowadays he can sell anything, 
no matter how rotten it is. 

GILiis.—It used to be that way. Now. 


adays vou’ve got to sell something pretty 
rotten in order to get a reputation. 


RURAL BARRIER 


tie Ezra. — So Eph Hoskins and 
Marty Wayback busted up. What was 
the trouble, religion ? 
UncLe Epren.—Yep. - They believed in 
different mail-order houses. 


1 hee’ Lord will provide, but not necessarily 
in the style to which you have been 
accustomed. 
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PUCK’S GOLF [DIOT 





teMo-1,.— 











WAICA LEG The Idiot looked 

very limp this morn- 

TO “DRIVE _ ing. We asked why. 
9? 

OFF fatigued. Ihave been 

talking with a poor 

fellow who has been reading ‘Taylor on 


Golf.’ He is woefully obnubilated and | 
have been trying to feaze his mental tangle. 


He said: “I am 





Driving off the right leg. 


“He wanted me to tell him which leg | 
drove off when I hit the ball. 1 told him 
| didn’t drive either of them off; that | 
wanted both of them for the next time. 


“Then he got mad and | said: ‘ Now tell 
me what you really mean, if you know.’ 


“Said he: ‘See here, this guy Taylor 
says: “In the actual 
case of driving it is a 
debatable point whether 
the playing off the right 
leg is better than play- 
ing off the left.” 


“*Now, | ’ve_ tried 
both the right and the 
left, and I’m sure that 
neither is better than 
both. What do you 
think ?’ 


“1 started to tell 
him, but he broke in: 
‘Taylor does say that 
the popularity of 
driving off the left leg 





Taylor at top of 
swing for full cleek 
stroke. Weight 
should be mainly 
on left. is on the wane, and 

that at any rate is one 
stumbling-block safely out of my way.’ 


‘**T ook at this picture,’ he went on. “See 
Taylor, all on his right leg and just tick- 
ling the earth with his left 
toe, as it were, in a 
manner of speaking, so 
to say. | say it like that 
because I notice all the 
golf books do when they 
want to leave room to 
hedge on any statement 
which ought to be 
definite.’ 








“«Excuse me a moment before | forget 
it,’ he puffed. ‘What ’s the good of Taylor 
saying it’s going out of fashion to drive 
ott the left when that chap Vaile tied ’em 
all up with his avoirdupois tackle in 
London, and showed that their left feet 
were all heavier at the top of the swing 
than their right, and that the weight 
never gets on to the right. And more- 
over——whoo!’ 


“ Just about here he ran down and | got 
a chance. 


“<1 think I see your trouble,’ | said. 
‘Taylor is using an arbitrary term which 
upsets and obfuscates golfers. | Many 
people think the term “driving off” the 
right or the left leg as the case may be has 
reference to the distribution of the weight, 
and indirectly it may relate back to it; but 
it will clear your mind if | tell you that 
generally when this term is used it indicates 
the position of the ball with regard to the 
feet. 








What does he mean? 


“«« Driving off the right leg” in 
common golf parlance means having the 
ball nearly opposite the right heel in such 
a position as that shown of Taylor playing 
the cleek shot, where, although the ball is 
not visible, it is apparent from the position 
of Taylor’s head that it is placed well back. 


“Here you will see that he is “ driving (or 
playing) off his right leg” in every way 
except losing it, for he has the ball nearly 
opposite to his right foot; his weight 1s 
planted on his right foot in a way which 
would be impossible if one followed his 
instructions for the golf stroke; and he 








a; ) 


r any reader of Puck can show 

that the Idiot is wrong, he 
will receive from Puck the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS, 
and the Golf Idiot will go without 
salary for that week. 

Address PUCK’S GOLF 
IDIOT, PUCK, 3013 Lafayette 
St., N. Y. All letters, to receive 
consideration, must be signed with 
full name and address, 

Letters received by PUCK’S Golf 
Idiot will be considered his prop- 
erty, for publication or other use 
as he may see fit. $100.00 for the 
first letter each week PROVING 
HIM WRONG. 


ns JS 











is pivoted on the very point of his left 
toe with knee turned inwards and heel 
outwards, which is surely very bad form. 


“*Taylor says: “Personally speaking |! 
play off the right leg. In doing this | am 
followed in a certain degree by Harry Var- 
don, although he does not display such an 
inclination to make use of the right leg as 
is shown in my own case.” Now | 
think ‘ . 


“*Yes, but hold on,’ said my pest. ‘That 
makes it seem as though he does mean to 
have the weight on the right and does 
mean something 
else besides the 
position of the ball. 
And Taylor says 
further: “My 
settled opinion is 
that the man who 
plays off the right 
leg has possessed 
himself of a great 
advantage.” Now 
don’t you——’ 





“*My dear fel- 
low,’ | answered, 
‘Il certainly do, but 
generally I get 
more chance than 
I’m having to-day. 
Come in again 
next week and we ’ll continue our conver- 
sation — conversation, yes, ar — er — eh! 

What! What!’ 





James Sherlock 
driving. The perfect 
position for the left 
foot and knee. 


“*Yes, Good-morn- 
ing.’ 


“That’s why I look 
tired—all Taylor’s fault! 
Or, perhaps, to be more 
correct, | should say all 
the fault of the journalist 
who wrote this stuff for 





“« But,’ said |— 





TAYLOR (dog.)—‘‘Vardon to some extent follows my style."’ 





Saith the Idiot: ‘‘| don’t think!’’ 


which he has to stand,” 
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Quality 
Kentucky Bourbon 


CLEAR SPRING DISTILLING CO., 
BOURBON. NELSON COUNTY, KY 














A Fata. 


The Reverend Bascom Anthony, a presiding elder of the Methodist Church 
in Southern Georgia, tells a story of a negro pastor down his way who failed to 
A committee from the congregation waited on 


give satisfaction to his flock. 
him to request his resignation. 
“Look here!” 
preachin’? Don’t | argufy?” 
‘You sho does, eldah,” 


* Den whut’s wrong?” 
* Well, eldah,” 


MOTHER. 
and didn’t ask for two pieces of pie. 
Bossik.—No, ma, 
goin’ to be any. inne Transcript. 





“Whar are you thinking of, Beatrice?” inquired Mr. Hainer of his wife 
one morning while they were at breakfast. 
replied the woman. 
“T thought you had a far-away look in your 


“I am dreaming of my youth,” 
“Well,” replied the brute, 
eves.” — Lippincott’s. 


demanded the preacher. 
agreed the spokesman. | 
“Don’t I ’sputify concernin’ de Scriptures?” 

“You suttinly does,” admitted the other. 


stated the head of the committee, 
argufies and you ’sputifies, but you don’t show wherein!” 


Well, Bobbie, I hope you were a good boy at Mrs. Bond’s 


I did n't ask for two pieces; I only asked if there was n’t | 


DEFECT. 





‘“‘Whut’s de trouble wid mah | ES 
| 


“hit’s dis wav: You 
vst. 








_gay The star act on every Bill 


/ 
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WHISKEY 


highball. If you want the best, order 
this grand old Kentucky brand. / 2% 








DEACON (fo vicar in vestry).—Are you suffering from acold, sir? 


Vicak.—No. Why do you ask ? 


Dracon.—Well, there’s about a dozen cough lozenges in the collection 


plate! - London Opinion. 


A teaspoonful of Abbott's Bitters with your Grape Fruit 
makes an ideal appetizing tonic. 
CG. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore. Md 


25 cts. in stamps. 
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Sample of bitters by mail, 








Ir’s Easy. 
If you have not a face that goes 
With opera-hat and evening clothes, 
Affect a blank and vacant stare, 
’T will get you almost anywhere. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


As THE WorRLD MoveEs. 
«“T see New York did considerable 
begging for one of those reserve banks.” 
“What of it?” 
“Oh, nothing; New York used io 


dictate.” — Courier-Journal. 


wi wetter Oller, Remington $15, Smith Premier 
ial Typewr rwood $35. Any other standard makes quoted 
ane cae. P.Ritzheimer, 224 West 42nd St., N. Y. City 








Nor So Ricu. 
“This political pie ,” said the 
disappointed office-seeker, sadly. 
“Well, what about it?” 
“Tt isn’t anvthing like the kind our 
fathers used to make.”— Wash. Star. 





KNOCKERS. 
No man can knock you on the sly 
And do so with impunity ; 
The only knocker who gets by 
Is known as Opportunity 
-—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


PAPER WAREHOUSE 


82, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 


‘ 
BRANCH WARKHOUSE: 20 Beekman Street 5 NEW Yorn 











All kinds of Paper made to order 


Boru Won. 
“T’ll bet you a dollar 
remember me!” exclaimed the seedv- 
looking stranger, as he extended his | 


hand. 
“ You win,” replied the business man. 
*“Here’s your dollar. Beat it!” — 


Cincinnati Enquirer. 


REMOTE. | 
“You are a relation of the Rich- | 
leighs, aren’t you?” | 

“Ves, a distant relation.” | 
“ How distant?” | 
“Well, as distant as they can keep | 
me.”— Zhe Mail. | 


A CALL 10 SCIENCE. 
“ Worried ?” 
“Yes. I can’t figure out how much 
I owe the Government. Why can’t 
these smart inventors contrive to fit a 
man out with some kind of an income- 
taximeter ?”— Washington Star. 


“T wisH I had taken my mother’s 
advice when she begged me not to 
marry you.” 

“Did your mother try to keep you 
from marrying me?” 

“Ves.” 

“Oh, how I have wronged that 
woman!”—Chicago Tribune. 





vou don’t | 


BERNHEIM 
DISTILLING Co. 


| 
,uT ‘s ’ 
Do riGHT and fear no man; don’t commeun, Oe 


write and fear no woman.— City A. Gs 
Journal. 








THE ForTUNATE Mr. V. 

There is a theatrical magnate in New York who is up on the needs of the 
tired business man, but a little bit shy on general education. In his office they 
were discussing the prevalent hard times—theatrical and otherwise. 

“Well,” he said, “there’s one guy in this town that I envy. 
all the time. Everywhere I go I see people using his machines.” 

**Who’s that?” inquired one of the company. 

“Why, this guy Wacuum, that makes all them patent cleaners!” — Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


He’s busy 


Tip TO TRANSGRESSORS. 

“ Ef, ez dey say,” observed Br’er Williams, “de devil invented de tango 
dance, sinners should practise it night an’ day, kaze it’ll be a life-saver ter ’um 
w’en dey hits de hot pavement down below ter know how ter hop high.”- 
Atlanta Constitution. 




















FOOTBALL IS A BRUTAL GAME 





HE above is a reproduction of one of the Weekly Puck Cover 


Illustrations. It is printed in colors on heavy paper, 12x14 
inches, full size, and will b sent anywhere on receipt of price, 
25 cents. Address 


PUCK PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 
Puck Building, New York City. 


The originals of all IIlustrations used in Puck are for sale at 
one-third their cost 
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Every time the clock ticks, a New Name is added to Sunny 
Brook’s list of Life Members— it gains friends every day, and keeps 
them all. Sunny Brook is a safe, sane satisfying stimulant—its 
exquisite flavor, soft mellowness and high tonic properties have 
made it the most popular beverage everywhere, North, South, 
East and West. 


Sunny Brook keeps the nerves right, the grip tight, and the 
heart light. Every bottle is sealed with the Green Government 
Stamp, which shows that it is genuine, straight, natural whiskey, and 
U. S. Government Standard—100% proof. Furthermore, when you 
buy Sunny Brook—The Pure Food Whiskey—you have the guar- 
aniee of the Largest Distillers of Fine, Old Whiskey in the World, 
that it is scientifically distilled and carefully aged in the good, 
old, honest Sunny Brook way. 

BROOK i bottled with tented 
SUNNY s now bo with our own patented 


“Twister” stoppers. One twist un-corks orre-cori 
tight. NoN for Cork Screws. 


LOOK FOR THE INSPECTOR ON THE LABEL! 
































“Oh, Mummy, look! They ’re feeding him!” — Punch. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity Has Made it Famous.” 
50c. per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles. 








COMPLIMENTARY. 
Jacx.—I was just admiring Mabel’s hair. How pretty it is. 








Maset’s Rivat.—Oh, she has some prettier than that!—Boston Transcript. | stitute?” —Catholic Citizen. Boston Transcript. 
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A HURRIED GUESS 


THE BENCH.— How far away were you? 
WiTNEss.— Dunno, boss. 
THE BENCH.— Come now, how far? Far as from here to the door? 
WITNEsS.— Yes, boss. *Bout that much. “Bout a mile. 
— Sydney Bulletin. 


Wine Jelly when flavored with Abbott's Ritters is made 


more delightful and healthful. Sample of bitters by mail, 
25 cts. in stamps. CC. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 





STRENUOUS TIMES. 

Father’s in the garden, 

Straining all his nerves; 
Mother ’s in the kitchen, | 

Straining her preserves ; 
Brother’s straining muscles— 

But we can’t rejoice, 
For sister's at the organ, 

Straining her poor voice. 

— Yonkers Statesman. 


To THE RESCUE. 
An Englishman sat at a New York 
boarding-house table. One of the 
| boarders was telling a story in which 
5 ; J DIARY February 17, 1817. 
| a dachshund figured. She was unable “Mine Host always knows what 
: t ; 
for a moment to think of the word. pod al sy Bg TRIE I 
“Tt was one of these—what do you Host’ smile—and brings in good 


call them ?—one of these long German | Old Overholt Rye 
dogs.” _ **Same for 100 years.”’ 

The Englishman dropped his fork ; 
his face beamed. “ Frankfurters!” — day as in the days of Pres. Madison 
Lippincott’s. when OLD OVERHOLT first 
| became the choice of men 

who know. 


Aged in charred oak barrels 








As pure, mellow and qo to- 


NEEDED Every ONE. 


| ASKER.—Could you lend mea V?_ | and bottled in bond. i 
‘TELLIT.—No, I could n’t. A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
ASKER.—Have you a friend that Pittsburgh, Pa. : 











would lend me a V? . = 
TELLIT.—No. I have not a friend 
to spare.— Kansas City Star. 





= : Goop REASON. 


The Worthington Ball Co.. Elyria, Q. Mann- | GaBe.—Why is it that Slick always 
‘acturers of the Celebrated Diamond Brand Golf ie 2% a wait r 
Balls. Extreme distance, durable, stay white and wins at poker and yet cant win a bet 
putt true. a on the ponies? 

STEVE.—He can’t shuffle the ponies. 


“Miss ETHEL,” he began, “or Ethel, — Cincinnati Enquirer. 


I mean—lI ’ve known you long enough 


| to drop the ‘ Miss,’ haven’t 1?” AURICULAR DEMONSTRATION. 
She fixed her lovely eyes upon him “Did you water the ferns in the 
with a meaning gaze. drawing-room, Norah ?” 
“Yes, I think you have,” she said. | “Yes, mum. Don’t ye hear the 
| “What prefix do you wish to sub- water drippin’ on the carpet?” — 
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FROM PARIS 'O PUCK 


CONCERNING |" many varieties 
BOLEROS have | this week 
seen this charming little garment 
exemplified in the best Paris - 
houses. A model which was 
charming was in glossy taffetas, 
with multi-colored stripes arranged 
horizontally. It was edged with 
black velvet and had wide velvet 
revers, One large plaid button 
fastening the coat at the chest. 
The amusing touch was the little 
plaid bow poised just at the back 
of the waist. Another in black 
silk accompanying a short, grace- 
ful skirt to match had long coat- 
tails at the back, but short, square 
fronts with very wide revers, abso- 
lutely Directoire in style. The 
smart collar was of striped black 
and white silk, cuffs to match 
finishing long tight sleeves. Speak- 
ing of coats | must note a charm- 
ing wrap for driving, afternoon 
theatres, and so on, in fine beige 
cloth, whose collar and edges were 
finely embroidered in gold, the 
lining being in a soft pastel tint 
of creamy fawn. 


MILLINERY PILGRIMAGE 
UP TO DATE through the 
noted hat-shops in Paris convinces 
me that this season will bring a 
great rage for the “Period” 
headwear. Some of the models 
might have been taken from old 
Garvarni or Debussy prints, and 
it is a happy inspiration of our 
great milliners to march in step 
with the dressmakers for once and 
create appropriate styles. A charm- 
ing and quaint “mushroom” 
shape, very pretty for a woman 
with regular features, was in softly 
fluted smoke-grey moiré; ’round 
the shadowy brim went a wreath 
of lovely pink roses. The moiré 
used for hats is extremely glossy 
and supple, so that it can be 
gathered and fluted. The pretty 
grey hat had three inch-wide 
spaced bands of gathered moiré 
falling over the back and fitting 
round the hair, like a cachepeigne, 
with a bow and long ends reaching below the 
neck. 


CHANGE IN HE very latest tunic is longer 
TUNICS than we have been wear- 
ing, and, truth to tell, the little full outspread 
lampshade model has seen its last hour. 
To be quite in fashion the tunic must be 
long and straight, with a few gathers fitting 
in ’round the waist. Let me quote a costume 
just seen worn by a chic Parisienne: The 
material, soft Saxe-blue, tine-ribbed cloth, 
was light yet thick. The underskirt was 
excessively narrow, as is still the mode, and 
there were no slits in it. The newest skirts 
are, instead, made distinctly short, so that 
comfort in walking is possible. Over this 
narrow little skirt fell the long graceful 
tunic open on the sides, with silk-embroid- 
ered arrows at the top of the slits. There 


Dress of shot taffeta blue with yellow brown. 
large collar of white linen 
rose of taffeta and silver lace at the belt 


EXCLUSIVE TIMELY SUGGESTIONS 
FROM THE CAPITAL OF FASHION 





PAINTED IN PARIS FOR PUCK 


Casaque of green “crépe marocain” with plissés of taffeta at the sleeves. 
Skirt of shot taffeta braize and rose, lightly draped plissé tuntc. 
hat, very high at the back, trimmed with green ribbon and pink roses. 


was a short loose bolero opening Over one 
of the new waistcoat blouses, which had 
white linen long sleeves and a tiny guimpe 
with a moderately high Medicis collar. The 


blouse was in the new many-tinted shiny’ 


taffetas, in tones according with the blue 
material. 

To go with this smart gown were lovely 
little varnished kid boots with the uppers 
made from a piece of the ribbed blue cloth. 


THE NEW NOTHING is more charming to 
a” complete a_ tailor - built 

than one of these coquettish 
little garments. A new idea is to have 
the long sleeves and high turned - over 
collar in white crépe de chine and the 
“body” of the blouse in some antique- 
looking brocade, or perhaps in the new 
taffetas, plain or with the little stripes and 


Small shawl of white tulle, 
Skirt with three volants, higher at the back. A 
Black satin and jet bat. 


Black straw 


bouquets which go so happily with 
Directoire gowns. The latest 
taffetas and this material will be the 
rage for the day dresses, shining 
like spun-glass and as supple as 
chiffon. It is particularly chic in 
narrow rainbow stripes. 


DAINTY R wearing on 
ACCESSORY spring days, 
when heavy furs are laid aside 
and yet, with the fashionable 
open dresses, some throat pro- 
tection is mecessary, there are 
delightful little narrow scarts in 
sable, ermine, and mole, which 
are sO marvelously supple, thanks 
to the modern furrier’s art, that 
they are twisted ’round the neck 
and tied in a smart bow, like a 
bit of silk or chiffon. I have 
seen them worn often of late 
at elegant gatherings. 


A NEW EOPLE have grown 
WRAP tired of the cling- 
ing Japanese shape, and the very 
latest is a charming circular cloak 
of moderate length and in 
deliciously soft cloth, made much 
after the pattern of the picturesque 
cloak affected by Italian officers. 
The femimine version has a 
square velvet collar and is lined 
with light silk to match the dress. 
| saw one in rich black peau de 
soie at a tango-tea, lately, and 
the pretty little Comtesse had 
a white mousseline de soie dress 
trimmed with fine Mechlin lace 
under it. As she came in the 
cloak was slung gracefully in 
“nage” fashion from her 
shoulders. It hung in soft folds 
almost like a Spanish “capa,” 
and the lining was pale sea-blue 
to match the aigrette in the very 
high black tulle toque. 


A WORD AS TO “HE hair must 
HAIRDRESSING be softly 
drawn up from the neck and 
arranged in casque fashion, with 
no separate chignon. The un- 
dulation is there, but undefined; 
a sort of careless grace is affected. 
To many the little tendrils or curls toy- 
ing with the ear are becoming, and those 
who cannot stand an entirely uncovered 
forehead allow a few graceful locks to fall 
midway between the eyebrows. This style 
is charming with the little Watteau hats, 
propped on bandeaux of flowers or ribbon, 
which are so new and pretty. If a veil is 
worn at all it must be all but invisible, a mere 
cobweb, just substantial enough to support a 
becoming black velvet patch, arranged so as 
to draw attention to the feature. 

Lately, at a very brilliant reception given 
by the Duc and Duchesse D’Uzés for 
their daughter, quite a number of young 
ladies, belonging to the highest aristocratie, 
wore colored wigs. The Duchesse herself 
had a blue wig; her daughter a pink one. 
Mesdemoiselles de N. had green hair. 
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Drawn sy JOS. KEPPLER 


NO ADMITTANCE BEHIND SCENES 


THe Otp StacE-Door KEEPER. — Nix! Nothing doing! Strictly against the rules! 
If you want to see the show, go around and see it from the front! 





